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11.—Home ADMINISTRATION: 


The Chdruvdrtd, of the 9th June, says that whilst the people of 
: -1.e8 of Goshgaon Goshgaon in the Mymensingb district are 
The village chaukidars . 8 ; , ‘ 
‘a the Mymensingh district. groaning under the burden of the chaukidari 
veg, the chaukidars themselves are not to be met with in the village after 
dusk and thefts and dacoities are of frequent occurrence. 
: 9. The Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 10th June, has the following on the 
The Panjab Government on the Resolution of the Punjab Government on the 
- Pmritsar Police case. Unmritsar Police case :— 
The Punjab Government has been compelled to admit, in the course of 
its Resolution, that by exposing the acts of the Unmritsar Police, the Lrebune 
newspaper has done a service to the public. But so strong is the dislike which 
4s now cherished by the authorities for the native press that even in praising 
the Zribune, the Punjab Government has thought fitto make disparaging 
remarks against it. ‘This shows that the authorities are not at all willing that 
their wrong-doing should be publicly exposed. When their short-comings 
| are exposed in the press in such a way as to make all attempt at their con- 
cealment impossible, they are forced to mend their ways. And this causes 
them so much annoyance that they never miss an opportunity of abusing and 
reviling the native press for thus bringing their.faults to light. Though the 
native papers often perform the useful function of laying bare acts of 
oppression, it is the earnest desire of the authorities to see those papers shorn 
of allinfluence and prestige. In reviewing the native press, Government is very 
fond of saying that such and such a paper possesses no influence. But it 
forgets that the only way of making the native press influential and respected is 
for itself to pay due respect to it. Having regard to the useful character 
of the native press, it ought to be the duty of the high officials of Government 
to take particular care to increase its influence. Government often charges 
| the native press with abusing people unjustly ; but it ought to bear in mind 
that it is the duty of that press to expose wrong-doing, and that wrong-doing 
cannot be exposed without making mention of the wrong-doer. 
d Lhe Sahachar, of the 11th June, thus comments on the Police 


; Despatch of the Government of India :— 

wp Ritine denyeteh. Tt is clear from the despatch that the Gov- 
ernment of India is anxious to improve the police administration of India. 
Its recommendation that the salaries of police constables should be increased 
$a very proper one. But the proposal to empower the police to visit 
Suspected characters in their houses is very objectionable. ‘This system of 
police domiciliary visits originated in France, and is now prevalent in all the 
Countries of continental Europe. But the attempt to introduce it into England 
has repeatedly failed, for the English people will not consent to see the sanc- 
uly of their homes violated by the police. In India the police cannot now 
foter even a hut without a warrant from a Magistrate, but the authorities are 
‘oxlous to reverse this state of things. The effect of the adoption of the 
Bees measure will be to alienate the sympathies of the people from the 


hays Domiciliary visits in India! What a reply to the efforts of the 
dngress for reform | 


he statement in the despatch that a large percentage of crime 


80€8 unpunished means by implication that though the police does everything 


i bs Power to detect crime, yet criminals often escape through the fault. of 

often ~ magistrates. But it is apparently forgotten here that the police 

ha S Up innocent men as guilty, and thereby helps in increasing the 

that sn or acquittals, As regards judges and magistrates, is it nota fact 

oe ner where, with the exception of the Presidency towns, the Magistrates 

convicting f act as pleaders for the prosecution? Is not also the number of 
ew] 


udges and Magistrates very large? Regard being had to these 
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facts, and to the circumstance that the present system of administering Criminal 
justice often requires Judges and Magistrates to be of a convicting disposition 
the failure of prosecutions instituted by the police must.be held to be due to 
its faulty investigation of cases, The people have no sympathy with the police 
and the police, therefore, does not receive much assistance from the people 
in the investigation of crime. And for this want of popular sympathy it j, 
the oppressive ways of the police itself that are mainly responsible. 


The passing of light sentences by Judges and Magistrates is they 
referred to, and the following remarks are made :—Though the courts in thi 
country pass very heavy sentences, yet Government thinks that criminals are 
lightly dealt with by them. Forgetting that the English Empire in India jg 
not founded on the bayonets of its soldiers, Government seems to think tha 
the sentences passed by the courts ought to be such as will inspire in the 
minds of the people a fear of their English masters, But considering thy 
there are appellate courts presided over by experienced officers to correot the 
mistakes of the lower courts, and to instruct and enlighten the latter in al) 
matters connected with the administration of criminal justice, Government 
has in reality no just ground for complaint in this respect. In its 
annual report on the administration of criminal justice, the Punjab 
Government says that the fear of seeing their sentences reversed by the 
appellate courts often leads Magistrates to acquit offenders. And if the 
advice of some of the Anglo-Indian papers is to be accepted, Magistrates 
ought not to allow themselves to be influenced by any consideration like that, 
and should convict people in order that they remain in jail at least for the 
time that their convictions are not set aside by superior authority. But to 
act on this advice will be to commit beastly oppression, and justice in that 
case will be only another name for vindictiveness. 


4, The same paper says that the practice of breaking horses has 
Horse-breaking and hasty drivingin become a nuisance in Calcutta. The other 
Calcutta. - day a mao sitting on a masonry platform in 
front of a house in Guruprasad Chowdhuri’s Street was knocked down and 
killed on the spot by a horse then in the act of being broken to the harness, 
Having regard to accidents of this nature, the authorities will, it is hoped, 
frame strict rules on the pee Hasty driving, especially in narrow lanes, 


should also be prohibited, and a rule should be passed requiring tramears and 
all kinds of carriages to be driven slowly. 


5, The Surabhi-o-Patakd, of the 13th June, thus remarks o 
The Police despatch. pao despatch of the Government of 
The proposal made in the despatch that the police should henct- 
forward keep secret registers and visit suspected characters in their houses '8 
very good and will have the effect of bringing habitual offenders under mort 
effective control, But the writer apprehends lest the police should take 
advantage of its new powers to oppress the people. Again, the proposal to 
reward honest and able inspectors of police with Deputy Magistrateships #88 
very proper one, and will, if given effect to, attract respectable men to the 
police service. The question of the failure of police prosecutions is thet 
referred to, and the following remarks are made:—The. Governments, bott 
of the Punjab and of Madras, have taken Magistrates to task for acquithing 
a large number of people sent up by the police. The effect of this rebuke 
will be to destroy the independence of Magistrates and to increase police 
oppression. | 
6. The Sudhdkar, of the 18th June, expresses approval of the Govern 
athe ieee. ment despatch on the subject of police refor® 
The writer requests Government to employ t 
larger number of Mahomedans in the Police Department than are at prese? 
employed in it. Tne Mahomedans greatly distinguished themselves in police 
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ork under the Mahomedan rulers, and they Kad, therefore, exclusive charge 
: the police department under that regimé, whilst the Hindus were employed 
2 ‘a the revenue and accounts departments. In more recent times, and 
he the English rule, the few Mahomedans in the police service have rendered 
cuit services to Government. The Mahomedans can therefore lay claim, 
with propriety, to a larger share of employments in the police than the 
Hindus. It is hoped the Supreme Government will consider this 


pont, The Bangabdst, of the 14th June, says that the public have at 


length come to know the real meaning of the 
much-talked-of police reform. Government’s 
‘atention in regard to the police is not to reform it in any real gense of the 
word, but only to find out and apply new measures for keeping budmashes 
‘1 check. The agencies now employed to keep them in check are a 
police worse in character than the dudmashes themselves, and a Penal Code 
and a Code of Criminal Procedure of surpassing rigour. But dudmashes 
have nevertheless managed to have if all their own way, and Government 
is, therefore, anxious to devise new means of oppression and more rigorous 
punishments to keep them in check. This is the secret of the proposed 


Police reform. 


police reform. Really to reform the police system of India cannot be 


the intention of Government, for to do so would be to impair the very 
foundations of British ascendency in this country. | 

8, A correspondent of the same paper says that the oppression 
The budmashes in Kalikachha, Tip- Of the people of Kalikachha in Tipperah by 
perab. a gang of budmashes having been noticed in 
the Bangabas?, of the 26th April last (see Report on Native Papers for week 
ending the érd May, paragraph 3), the matter drew the attention of the 
Inspector-General of Police, and the Magistrate of Tipperah was requested 
to hold an enquiry. The Magistrate sent the Inspector of Police, Brabman- 
beriah, to make a local investigation, which, so far as it went, was satisfac- 
tory, for it convinced the Inspector of-the correctness of the Bangabdsi’s 
report, But more important information would have been obtained if the 
Deputy Magistrate, instead of the Inspector of Police, had made the enquiry. 
People could not muster courage to give to the Inspector all the information 
which they would have been bold enough to communicate to the Deputy 
Macistrate. 


9. The Sanjevani, of | — J _ says Age the Government of 
eS _ India is collecting the opinions of the Provin- 
eee rere ree cial Governments and of other authorities as 
to the advisability of passing into law a Bill which has been drafted by the 
Punjab Government for conferring increased powers on the police with the 
view of keeping criminals under strict surveillance. Seeing the failure of the 
system of taking recognizances for good behaviour from bad characters, an 
attempt was made, so far back as 1873, to confer increased powers on the 
police ; but the latter not having been then considered fit to be entrusted 
with increased powers, Government did not take the contemplated step. The 
overnment of India is now of opinion that the morality of the police has 
uch improved since 1878, and that the police can now be safely entrusted 
with the powers recommended by the Punjab Government. The writer can- 
not agree in the view taken by the Supreme Government of the improved 
Morality of the police, and his doubts on the point have been justified 
by the Tecent conduct of the Umritsur police. If an experienced police 
Officer like Mr. Warburton can give himself unwarrantable liberties for the 
purpose of oppressing the people, it is needless to say that the ill-educated 
and insufficiently paid inferior officers of the department must be a little too 


eady to grasp at any increased power that will enable them to commit 
greater oppression upon men, ee 3 ie 
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It is doubtful whether the course Government intends to take 
suppression of crime will lead to the desired result., But this much is 
that it will open up new paths for corruption among police officers, 
new power conferred on the police, before the police has attained a higher 
standard of morality, will not be for the good of the country, but positive! 
for its evil. ‘The writer has no hesitation in saying that the present unsatiy. 
factory condition of the country in respect to crime is due simply to the fact 
that the police can be easily bribed, and is in secret sympathy with criminals, 
The proposed measure would have found supporters in every quarter if the 
police had been above suspicion, As it is, however, if Government fail tg 
devise any other means to secure its end, it should be careful not to bestoy 
the proposed powers on all police officers indiscriminately, but only on officers 
of the higher ranks, who may be safely trusted not to use them badly. 

There is one more point to be noted in this connection, which is that 
Government should, before taking any step in this matter, clearly lay down 
who are to be regarded as budmashes or bad characters. For, as matters 
now stand, even the supporters of political and religious movements are 
regarded by many high officials, both in England and in this country, as no 
better than dudmashes, and are kept under strict police surveillance. If the 
power conferred on the police by Mr. Veasey’s circular be continued under 
the new measure, people will find it hard ‘to keep their honour and respec- 
tability unhurt. 

There is one point in the Government’s proposal which cannot but 
meet with the writer’s approval. The idea of transporting old offenders 
instead of punishing them with imprisonment only, if carried into effect, 
will serve the double purpose of giving such offenders a chance of reforming 
themselves and preventing many young offenders from being hardened in 
crime at the instigation of more experienced fellow criminais. 

10. The Dainik-o-Samdchar Chandrika, of the 15th June, makes the 

Sin Suen following observations in an. article on the 
Police :—The Police ! how infamous is the very 
name! And not only infamous, but also dreadful and terror-striking. The 
very name conjures up the picture of the policeman with the two red eyes on 
his forehead burning like fire, the long bushy and tawny hair of his head erect 
and standing like the quills of the fretful porcupine, his sharp, poioted, 
venomous teeth gnashing against each other, and his tongue lolling and pro- 
truding in anticipation of his prey. The very name brings to the mind the 
picture of a grim Kumbhakarna advancing with his jaws wide apart to 
swallow his victim, the all-conquering demon Vritra in the act of destroying 
the kingdom of the gods, or the mighty serpent K4liya just risen from bis 
lake-abode and hastening to consume the earth with his deadly venom. The 
name recalls to the mind the battles of Kurukshetra, the churning of the 
sea, and Lakshmun pierced in the breast by Ravan’s poisoned dart. The 
name brings to the mind the picture of the demons Téraké, Dusan, Bake, 
and Hiramba in one group, and of that fell Takshak who stung king 
Parikshit to death. 

_ Let not the rulers think that this is an exaggerated description of the 
police. As a. matter of fact, the people of this country do look upon the police 
in this light, and consider it to be an enemy—an enemy of the village and aa 
enemy of the couvtry. That the police are the preservers of the peace, ¢ 
they perform a beneficent function, are thoughts which no longer fiod a 
in men’s minds. People have ceased to believe that the police 8 ; 
friend of the weak and the helpless and the asylum of the. oppressed, a0 
they look upon the police as Satan incarnate. 

_ The police will seize the man whom itis only asked to summon; 
Opinion the man whom it is asked only to seize; | 
whom it is asked only to bring in pinioned. In investigating a th 
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slice itself commits theft; in investigating a case of looting the 
police itself loots; in investigating a murder, the police itself commits 

urder. In short, the police, which ought to be the preserver, is, in reality, 
i destroyer, and, though intended to be the protector, is, in reality, the all- 
jevouring — : The or ry . sty be an all-destroying enemy, but 

is that it is considered to be such by many. 

” a to the mofussil, and you will see the villagers trembling with fear at 
thename of the police. At the news of the darogah’s sppearance in the 
village, they bolt the doors of their houses and the women shut 
their eyes in fear. The villagers know not of judge or magistrate, of 
Governor-General or Lieutenant-Governor; the only authority they know 
of is the police darogah and his myrmidons—the jemadar and the con- 
stable. They think that the quintessence of the all-powerful and all-conquer- 
ing Boglish Government resides in this one man, the darogah; that, like 
Tillottama, that paragon of female beauty whose body was composed of the 
choicest cullings from all that was fair and beautiful in creation, this all- 
powerful male Tilottama of a darogah is made up of slices of power taken 
from all the powerful officials of the British Empire ; and that it is probably 
- for his own supreme pleasure that the darogah walks the earth equipped with 
Indra’s thunder, Visbnu’s disc, gt trident, Varuna’s cord, Yama’s 
rod, and all tie rest of the eight divine weapons. 

But why is it so? Why has the police got such a bad and 
dreadful name? Why has that which, like the nectar-like rays of the 
moon, should always give life and sweetness to man, now turned into 
something like the dreadful lightning flash that kills? Why has heaven 
become hell, and nectar poison? Alas, it pains one to ask oneself—why 
has the holy water of the Ganges turned into the dog’s urine P 

The writer does not say that the English Government has purposely 
and with the view of gaining some secret object made the police so 
dreadful and oppressive. Government's object may be good, but by the 
dispensation of Providence and the people’s own ill-fatedness the police 
has become the strange thing that has been described above. It is not 
true ‘ay opie are Ren: good men * the — at all. There are good 
men in the police, but their number is very few. 

A few cases are next given to show the character of policemen in this 
country. A police constable was respectfully asked by a benighted wayfarer 
what hour of the night it was, “Am I your father’s servant that I must be 
| Teady with all information for you ?’—was the reply. A party of gentlemen 

were going to Santipore in a boat which wus moored at night near the river 
bank. A constable who was passing along the bank singing songs was courte- 
ously asked by one of the gentlemen if he could favour them with a little fire in 
order that they might have a smoke. ‘The shala loy have got drunk and 
we gota woman with them, and want me to supply them with fire ”—was 
response vouchsafed to them by the constable, who next proceeded to 
abuse them in language still more foul. The manjhi warned the constable 
not to abuse the gentlemen and chased him for some distance, but was 
prevailed upon to return to the boat. Some hours afterwards the whole 
‘ty was surrounded by a posse of constables and chowkidars, who beat the 
omer and took them to the thana bound hand and foot, where they were 
‘ubjected to further beating and torture. This oceurred about 16 years ago, 
me of the gentlemen who were thus treated by the police one is now a 


a another a doctor, another a pleader, and another a dewan of a big 


The Writer 
Provocation wha 


10 Wait upon hi 
that Way, | 


once came across a police darogah who, without receiving any 
tever, mercilessly beat some village chowkidars that had come 
im, and who, on being asked the reason of his treating them in 
aughiogly replied that that was no beating at all, and that a darogab. 
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could never expect to maintain his position or dignity if he did not resort to 
such practices. In another case the police mercilessly beat:an old and faithful 
servant of a geatleman in whose house a theft had occurred, in spite of the 
poor man’s protestations of innocence and his master’s entreaties to spare 
him. 

The case of Iswar Napit of Howrah is too well known to need g dp. 
tailed description. oa 

In short, one man’s lifetime and limited powers are not enough to 
enable him to give an adequate account of police oppression. The Gover. 
ment has now turned its attention to the question of police-reform, but it js 
to be feared lest its efforts in that direction should produce evil instead of 
good results. 

11. The Dacca Gazette, of the 16th June, says that in spite of 

Corruption in the public service and stringent laws forbidding public servants t 

police reform. take bribes, police officers from the highest to 
the lowest ranks, have been known not to be able to resist the temptation, 
It cannot, of course, be denied that there are honest men in that 
department, but their number may be counted on one’s fingers, The 
other departments of the public service are equally corrupt. At one time 
English educated native gentlemen were known to be above corruption ; but 
it is not so now, and the educated and the non-educated are equally open 
to suspicion. Some would have larger salaries for preventing the evil, 
but where the mind is corrupt, larger salaries will be no remedy for corrup- 
tion. Unprincipled men, however high their salaries may be, will never be 
able to resist the temptation to take bribes. The writer cannot, therefore, 
speak favourably of the proposal of Government to increase the salaries of 
police officers, if the proposal is made with the object of placing them ina 
better pecuniary position, and so making it unnecessary for them to take 
bribes. Government should know it for certain that men not possessed of 
strong moral principles will never abstain from taking bribes where they have 
little fear of detection. If Government is really in earnest about rooting out 
corruption, it should take the only effective step by providing for the moral 
training of the people. 


12. The Saayog?, of the first fortnight of the Bengali month of Ashar, 
PO ner has the following on the police despatch of the 
. ati Government of India :— : 

The proposals made in the despatch, requiring the police to keep secret 
registers and authorising it to visit suspected characters in their houses, will, 
if given effect to, lead to an increase of police oppression. It is stated in the 
despatch itself that the failure of the police to detect crime is due to the 
negligence and untrustworthiness of the subordinate police officers, and yet 
the despatch itself proposes to give increased power to these very subordinate 
officers of the police! The proposal to increase the salaries of head cot- 
stables and sub-inspectors and to reward the services of inspectors with 
Deputy Magistrateships is very good and will, if given effect, lead toa reform 
of the police service. The police stands in need of a root and branch reform, 
and unless a reform of that kind is made, the measures which have been 
proposed for dealing more effectually with offenders will in the hands of the 
police result in an increase of oppression. 

(b)— Working of the Courts. | 

13. The Chdrucdrtd, of the 9th June, says that the abolition of the 

The Ghoshgaon Munsifiin the My. Ghoshgaon Munsifi, in the Mymensiogh 
menting Genes. trict, is causing great inconvenience to ¥ 
public. Rather than travel the long distance to the sudder cutchery people 
are giving up their claims, and money-lenders think it best to keep UP 
their money locked up in their chests. Can the people of Ghoshgaon, there: 


fore, expect a revival of their Munsifi 


ow cr beet Cle alU e~_ ao =—_—__ —_———— 
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14, A correspondent of the Dacca Prokdsh of the 15th June, says 
afr, Agasti, Joint-Magistrate - of that the illnces of Mr. Agasti, Joint-Magistrate 


Madaripore in charge of the sub-division of Madaripore in 
the district of Faridpore is causing much inconvenience and pecuniary loss to 
the suitors in his court. Madaripore is a very large sub-division, consisting 
of five thanas, and the head of such a sub-division ought to look after the 
‘aterests of the people confided to bis care. But, unfortimately, Mr. Agasti 
‘5 not of a sympathetic disposition, and as the climate of the sub-division 
does not suit him where is the harm if he gives himself a change ? 


(c)—Jatls. 
15. The Sanjivant, of the 14th June, says that the prevalence 


" chools under the Of disease among the boys detained in the 
nap Government. wi reformatory school at Hazaribagh, as pointed 


out in the Government resolution, must be due to some defect in the 


management of the institution. The writer also wants to know if the 
reformatory schools are producing the desired results. Sofar asis known 
the inmates of these schools on their release seldom take to aby useful pro- 
fecsion or live honestly. Government should institute an enquiry into the 
cause of this and take the proper remedial measures. 


(d)— Education. 


16. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 1lth June, says that the results of the 
last F. A. and B. A. examinations as regards 


The Rajshahye College. the Rajshahye College are not satisfactory. 


This is due to the want of a good professor of English literature in the | 


College. Even Nilkantha Babu has been transferred during the summer 


vacation; and the authorities do not seem inclined to make good their 


promise of giving the College a competent Principal. With the present 
staff it will be impoesible to form a B. A class this year. What may Sir Alfred 


Croft mean by thus neglecting the College? Is this a silent step in the ~ 


direction of abolishing the College ? 
17, The Sameya, of the 13th June, says that complaints against 
The Central Text-Book Committee the Central Text-Book Committee reached it 
nd Mr. R. C, Dutt’s History of India. gome time ago, but it did not pay any attention 
to them at that time. The writer has now learnt from a confidential source 
that when the outcry against Mr. R. C. Dutt’s History of India was raised, 
Babus Indranath Banerji, Krishna Chandra Banerji, Jogendra Nath Basu 
and other gentlemen forming the Bangabdst party visited some of the 
members of the Committee at their houses. This information has given rise 
to suspicions in the mind of the writer, and he is not sure that the Bangabdsi 
party did not, as a matter of fact, request some of the members to remove 
Mr. R. C. Dutt’s book from the liat of text-books. He will, therefore, be very 
glad if the esteemed Babu Chandra Nath Bose will write a few lines - to 
dispel all doubts on this point. Tne writer is very much pained by the 
rejection of Mr. R. C. Dutt’s book. 3 
The Committee’s action is calculated to destroy the independence of au- 
thors and to check the development of the Bengali language and literature. 
he Indians are a very unfortunate people. ‘They have no national history 
of their own. And when it is considered how essential national history is 
to the progress of a nation, the public in this country cannot but be thankful 
to the person who, like Mr. R. C. Dutt, comes forward to remove a long-felt 
want by writing a national history of their country. No attempt in this 
direction has been made by any other Bengali writer. Though Mr. R. C. 
utts book is written in English, and though the writer differs on many 
Points from the views expressed in it, still the author deserves credit for 
‘ving written a national history of India. The most important portions of 
that English work have been embodied in the sixth edition of the History 
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of India in Bengali which is intended for use inschools. Andif such a 
book is to be rejected by the Text-Book Committee, one does not know what 
books will be selected by it. The writer can unhesitatingly say that Bengali 
literature would suffer no ‘loss if all the histories written in Bengali 


with the single exception of Mr. R. O. Dutt’s book, were thrown into the 


river Ganges. The Vernacular Scholarship Examination is the lost examin. 
ation which is heldin Bengali; and as a large number of boys stop reading 
after passing that examination, it will be a national misfortune if they are 
prohibited from reading Mr. R. C. Dutt’s book, and are required to read 
instead useless and worthless books written by other men. 

The Central Text-Book Committee should be abolished, and a Committee, 
to be called the Provincial Text-Book Committee, should be established iy 
its place. Some of the members of the new Committee should be nominated 
by Government, and the rest should be elected by the District Boards, each 
Board returning two members. The members of this new Committee should 
have power to select their own Chairman and Stcretary. A Committee 
constituted in this manner will confer great benefit on authors and students, 
and enable Government to defend itself against the attacks of malicious and 
interested persons. The Lieutenant-Governor and the Director of Public 
Instruction are requested to take this proposal into their consideration, and 
the Bengali Translator is asked to translate his article. 

18. The same paper thinks that instead of appointing two sets of 

Examiners for the Calcutta Univer. men, one to set questions and another to 
sity. examine answer-papers, the Calcutta University 
should appoint only one set of mento do both the duties, as otherwise 
difficulties may arise from a particular examiner being imperfectly acquainted 
with the books from which he will have to select questions. It is not 
difficult now-a-days to get men unconnected with the Education Depatt- 
ment who would be willing to set papers as well as to examine answer- 
papers. If such men be not available in Bengal, they may be found 
in Madras, Bombay, and other places. There can also be no harm 
in engaging for this purpose men connected with the Department of Hdu- 
cation in the other Presidencies. 

19. The Kaszpore Nibdst, of the second fortnight of rg 9% : 

a _  Jaishtha, refers to the rejection of Mr. R. OG. | 
a ee ae History of India from the list of text- 
books, and praises Government for its having heard the prayer of the Burrisal 
Dharma Rakshint Sabha, and thus preserved the honour of the Hindu, 
religion. It is the British Gevernment alone that is able to maintain 3 
policy of such universal liberality as this. 

20. The Schayogé, of the first fortnight of the Bengali month of Ashar, 
- objects to the inclusion of Mr. Clarke’s treatise 
on geography in the Entrance course of the 
Calcutta University, The book is not free from errors, and every page of i 
proves that it is intended for English students. While a minute description 
is given in it of the different English counties, India is disposed of 108 
summary fashion, and not the slightest mention is made of : histor 
occurrences connected with the Indian towns. And the mischief done by th 
Selection of this book has been increased by the exclusion of the histone 
sketch given under each country, and the non-exclusion of the items tres 
ting of the animals, plants, trees, &c. Do not the members of the Syndical” 
think it necessary to take steps with the view of removing all scao 
connected with the selection of text-books. . 

21. The same paper says that the Hindu Dharma Rakshini Sabian 

is Cie Burrisal was quite right in ob ecting {0 
B.C. Dutt's History of nin selection of Mr. R. ©. Dutt’s book as 8 aa 

| book for use in the middle class schools, 


Mr. Clarke's treatise on geography. 
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no force in the remark made in some papers in this connection that, as 
* yectionable matter is contained in many other books the Sabha was 
; ong in not objecting to those other books also. But though the Sabha 
aa be blamed for not having objected to those other books, the Text- 
Book Committee would justly make itself liable to censure if it should 
fail to reject the books on history written by Babus Tarini Charan Chatterji, 
Ramgati Nyayaratna, Rajkrishna Mukerji, Krishna Chandra Raya, 
Kbiroda Chandra Raya, Rajan Kanta Gupta and others. All these books 
contain much objectionable writing from the Hindu. point of view. The 
histories written by the friends and relations of a well-known member of 
the Text-Book Committee also contain much objectionable matter. Shall 
these books be retained in the list of text-books? But the point of greatest 
importance in this connection is that, by yielding in the present instance 
to the demands of one section of the Indian community, the Text-Book 
| Commitee has shown a sad want of wisdom and foresight ; for it will not, after 
its rejection of Mr. R. C. Dutt’s history upon the representation of a Hindu 
religious association, be able to refuse similar demands made by other sec- 
tions of the community. Ata recent meeting of the Mussulman Subrid- 
sammilant Sabha, held at Dacca, some of the speakers pointed out the impro- 
priety of selecting for Mahomedan students histories containing reflections 
on the Mahomedan religion and the Mahomedan people. If the Mahomedan 
community were now to ask the Text-Book Committee to reject such books, 
the Committee would be compelled to grant their request. 


(c)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


22. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 11th June, draws attention to the 

moe le filthy condition of the open drains in the 
Re de a agg Reishabye districr, © Shaheb Bazar market in Rampore Beauleah 

2 in the Rajshahye district, and says that the 

matter was represented to the local municipal authorities, but without effect. 
The attention of the Municipal Chairman is now invited to the subject. 

23. The Samaya, of the 13th June, approves of the proposal of 

Mr, Hughes, Supervising Municipal Engineer, 

Weguunicipal exhibition inthe North- North-Western Provinces, to hold a munici- 

| pal exhibition in some town either in the 

North-Western Provinces or in Oudh. If the proposed exhibition is held, 

those sending articles for exhibition should be required to pay a fee, and 

a3 they will make money by exhibiting their articles, they will not grudge 

the payment, ee 

24, The Samvdd Prabhakar, of the 18th June, says. that the Lieute- 

nant-Governor has rejected the Calcutta rate- 

ritecpayee ation on the Calcutta payers’memorial against the new Municipal Act 

; on the advice of none other than Sir Henry 

Harrison himself, the originator of the Act. Thus the accused has been 
permitted to try himself, and the Judge is satisfied with his finding. 

25. Referring to the annual grant of Rs. 250 made by the Mymensingh 
District Board to the Mymensingh Sammilani 
for female education, the Bangabdsi, of the 
l4th June, says that the enlightened Babus on the Board have thus made 
Up their minds to devote a sum of Rs. 250 annually to a cause which has 
not the sympathy of the majority of the rate-payers. This small affair should 
how clearly the serious harm that will be done if the elective principle is 
introduced into the Legislative Councils. a, 

The Dainik-o-Samdchdr Chandrikd, of the 15th June, says that, 
saute Resclution on the Calcutta ratee in his long note on the Calcutta rate-payers’ 

—, memorial to Government, Sir Henry Harrison 


The Mymensingh District Board. 


has called the tate-payers of Calcutta liars, and expressed himself to the effect 
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that no hardship has been caused by the enforcement of the aasessn 
sections of the new Act. The answer which Mr. Cotton has given to the 
memorial in the name of the Lieutenant-Governor is also in accordance 
with the note of Sir Henry, who is his friend. By his resolution on the 
memorial, Sir Steuart Bayley has insulted all the respectable people of 
Calcutta. The people of England would not tolerate such insult, And it 
an event of this nature had happened ia that country, people would have 
refused to pay. the rates, and taken refuge in court. That would have heop 
much worse no doubi, but it would have brought relief in the end, 
27. The Som Prakash, of the 16th June, is sorry to learn that the 

The Caloutta rate-payers’ memorial Lieutenant-Governor has refused to grant the 
to the Lieutenant-Governor. prayer of the Calcutta rate-payers, It is hard 
to understand why the Lieutenant-Governor is becoming less and leg 
liberal in his views. As Sir Henry Harrison is the author of the Calcutta 
Municipal Act, Sir Steuart Bayley should not have taken his opinion on the 
memorial of the Calcutta rate-payers. The man who framed the Act is not 
likely to be the person who will consent to its being modified in the way 
desired by the people of Calcutta. As the memorialists took some objections 
on legal grounds, the Advocate-General, and not Sir Hanry Harrison, who 
is no lawyer, should have been asked to give his opinion on the memorial, 
By his resolution on the memorial, the Lieutenant-Governor has insulted 
the people of Calcutta and incurred greater unpopularity than he did by bis 
resolution on the Durbhunga temple case. ) 

28. The Raisul Akhbart Murshedabad, of the 16th June, requests the 

The Shahnagore ghat within the Murshedabad Municipality to raise without 

Moorshedabad Municipality. further delay structures for the protection of 


the Shahnagore gh&t on the Bhagirathi from the inroad of the river in the 
rainy season. . 


(9) —Ratlways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


29. Acorrespondent of the ZKducation Gazette, of the 13th June, 
The sweetmeat shop for Hindu Says that, as the ijardar to whom the sweet 
passengers at the Burdwan station. = meat shop for Hindu passengers at the 
Burdwan station has been leased out is not a Brahmin, he cannot cook 
curries for his customers. And so those who take refreshment in his shop 
have to eat as best as they can only Joochis and sweets. As this causes 
much inconvenience, the shop should be leased out to four Brahniins on 
condition of their making, besides Jooché and sweets, hochurs and curries 
without salt. | 
30. The Bangabdst, of the 14th June,. draws attention to the bad 
Roads in Damukdia in the Nuddea Condition of the roads in Damukdia 1 the 
— Nuddea district. meio 
31, The same paper has learnt that the contractor who has under 
Roads in Nurnanagore in the Pubna. taken the repair of the roads 10 Nurnanagore 
— in the Pubna district has not ye done any: 
thing in the way of repair. The rainy season being at hand, the Distnet 
Board should direct its uttention to the matter. | oe 


32. The same paper has learnt that there are no good roads no 
Roads, &o., i 


in Baranagore, inthe Outlets for water in the village Baranagore © 

Murchocabed distcist. the Azimgunge sub-division of the Murehet- 

abad district. The bridge also stands in need of urgent repair, as a flood® 
expected in the rainy season, ‘The authorities should look sharp. 

83. Referring to Mr, Henvey’s refusal to grant the promised Com 

The compensation question in con. ensation for lands acquired for she err 

ss. with the Indian Midland idland Railway, the Sanjtvant, of the | to 

a June, calls upon the officials themselves © 

say if this action of the Government has been worthy of a Christian Govert 

ment. It is true that the owners of the lands themselves, and the on 
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| enefited by the opening of this railway line, but -Governnient 
around, Hae thi when tt ecquired the lands and promised compensation to 
0 yners And if it had from the very first a mind, in view of the 
a its that would acorue to the owners by the opening‘of the line, not to 
om any other compensation to them, it should have stated so at the time, 
tase of refusal to give up the lands gratis, it ‘could have wrested 
* nm from their owners, as it now practically intends doing. But then the 
wey belongs not to the Government, but to a private company, and 
uh does Mr. Henvey stand in the way of the Oompany settling their 
pe Pov with the owners of the lands, and why does the Government tarnish 
1 own goud name by listening to Mr. Henvey’s advice ? 


(h) — General. 


34, The Sakti, of the 10th June, asks why is Mr. Luson transferred 
mheniaah. £'0M Jhenidah just after the expiration of 
Mr. Lason’s transfer from hemes" both the indigo sowing seasons, and why 
wa3 he not transferred two months before? Is it because Mr. Luson’s 
earlier transfer would have ruined the indigo concerns, and the ryots could 
not have been but for him coerced into sowing indigo? The planters 
have gained their object, and so an investigation now made will do no good 
to the ryots. 
35. The Sahachar, of the 11th June, says that the enquiry into the 
| ae indigo disputes, contemplated by Government, 
vaste should be entrusted not to a single official, 
a3 Government thinks of doing, but toa Commission composed of a certain 
number of independent men. It has become necessary for Government 
to appoint a Commission in order to regain the confidence of the ignorant 
people of the sub-division of Magura, who are under the impression that 
Government and Mr. Smith, the Commissioner, the same who sent 
Mr. Meres, the indigo planter, to jail, are helping the planters against them. 
— Government is in the habit of saying that the number of educated men in 
this country is very small, and that it depends on the loveof the masses. 
And yet by persistently refusing to traosfer Mr. Luson from Jessore and by 
countenancing that officer, Government has lost the confidence of the 
masses in that part of the country. Government is anxious to maintain 
ita prestige, But does it think that the unfavourable opinion entertamed 
against it by the public is of no consequence whatever? Mr. Luson ought 
tohave been removed from the sub-division directly the outcry against him 
arose. He may be a good man, but when the people said that they had no 


confidence in him, the proper course was to transfer him at once. 


Some of the Anglo-Indian papers have repeatedly asked, why do not the 
ryots appeal against Mr. Luson’ssentences? But they do not know that 
the cases against the ryots are tried on the summary method. And suppos- 


ing the ryots to have been guilty, surely the fines that have been 


imposed on them must be admitted to have been very heavy. It is 
eaid that the ryots are influenced in their ope to the planters 
by the counsels of a few agitators. If so, the ryots do not deserve to 
€ punished. It is therefore hoped that the Lieutenant-Governor will 
order the release of such of the ryote as ate still in ju and will even condescend 
to show mercy to Barada ifhe is convicted and sentenced to imprisonment. 
© proposed Commission will have a great chance of succeeding, if it begins 
pond after the performance of the above acts of mercy by His Honour the 
leutenant-Governor. In order that the trae cause of the disputes now 
raging between the ryots and the planters may be ascertained, the Com- 
mission should direct its attention to the following points ~~ 
(1)—The system of growing indigo. 
(2)—The kind of land on which indigo is required tobe sown 
by the planters. ) | 
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8)—Are the ryots paid in cash for the indigo they grow, or is 
” or of indigo deducted from the rent payable by them k 
(4)—When they are paid in cash, what is their profit per bigah ? 
5)—What profit can the ryots make by growing jute or paddy? 
6)—What was the system of growing indigo three years ago ? 
What was the state of things before the breaking ont of 
the quarrel? What do the planters now want? 
(7)—What are the conditions under which advances are made to 
the ryots? Is any interest taken on these advances ? 
(8)—What is the amount of the advance, which the ryots receive at 
the. commencement of the indigo season? What is the 
quantity of indigo they have to supply? What is the 
quantity of the land upon which indigo. is sown by each 
ryot ? How much indigo is grown by each? Deo the ryot 
remain indebted to the planters even after they have made 
overto the latter the indigo they were required to grow? 
If they do remain indebted, what is the cause of that 
indebtedness. 
(9)—Do the ryots receive the price of the indigo they grow directly 
from the planters or through their amla? 

The indigo planters should bear in mind that upon their conduct 
depends the honour of the non-official European community in India, 
It is true that their presence in the mofussil is beneficial to the people, but 
they cannot for that reason be allowed to treat them as slaves. To compel 
people to sow indigo cannot be in the long run a paying business. 


SAHACHAR, 86. The same paper refers to the series of letters on the subject 
June 11th, 1590, Oppression in the Forest Depart. Of oppression by the Forest Department, which 
men. have recently appeared in the Jndian Daily 

News newspaper, and says that the levy of atax upon the use of forest 

produce has resulted in great hardship to the poor. Poor people have from 

time immemorial collected firewood, honey, and such like things from 

forests, and nobody called upon them to pay anything for doing so. But they 

cannot do so now without paying atax. The result of this has been to give 

great impetus to bribery. It has been well said that the character ofa 

nation depends on the fiscal policy of their government. The imposition ofa 

tax on forest produce betrays on the part of the legislators a sad ignorance 


of the manners and customs of the country, and proves the necessity of 
elective councils. 


SURaBHI-0-PaTaKa, 87. The Surabhi-o-Pataka, of the 13th June, has learnt that Govern- 
vial dling ment contemplates sending an official to 
enquire into the cause of the recent disture 
bances at Benodpur, and hopes that the enquiry will be conducted publicly. — 
It would have been better, however, if, instead of sending a single officer, 
Government had appointed for this purpose a Committee consisting of in- 
dependent men. For, in matters like the present, no officer, however able, 
without being associated with independent men, can succeed in doing full 

justice to all parties, ! ee 

38. The same paper says that the chief object of the recent circular 
The political movements circular, of Government prohibiting its servants from 
oining political movements is to ruin the 
Congress, and asks—will the circular be enforced against those high Europes 
officials who take part in the annual entertainments given by.the Anglo- 
Indian Association? Does not Government see what real harm is beiog 
done to Englishmen by its distinguishing in this way between the white me® 

and the black men? The European officials of Government can join politi 


movements with impunity, but no native official can do so without incurring 
grave risk, 


The proposed Benodpur enquiry. 
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99, The Sanjivant, of the 14th June, is glad to hear that the Lieute- 
at in the Jessore indigo nant-Governor has at last made up his mind 
=x to enquire into the real facts of the indigo 
turbance in Jessore. Had the enquiry been undertaken in time, there 
. 1d have been no necessity for calling in the armed police, and the ryots 
oer have been spared much of the suffering they have undergone. But 
enn that Government thinks fit to make an enquiry into the matter, 
however late, it should take all possible care to conduct it with perfect 
impartiality. A perfectly unbiased official should be appointed to conduct 
the enquiry, and the police should have nothing to do with the matter. Tne 
ryots should also be permitted to watch the proceedings and ask questions 
through their pleaders and mukhtars. If these points are not attended to, 
+ will be impossible for His Honour to get at the truth, and if the result 
of the enquiry be unfavourable to the ryots, the public will entertain doubts 
shout the fairness of the proceedings. But if, on the other hand, all 
possible care is taken to conduct the enquiry in a fair spirit, people will 
not have a word to say against the Government, even if the result be 
unfavourable to the ryots. In saying all this, the writer is only actuated 
by the desire that not the slightest stain may tarnish the good name of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

40. Referring to the large revenue which Government makes every 
year in its Excise Department, the same paper 
says that it will be no easy matter for it to 
restrain its greed of gold and give up its trade in opium and other injurious 
articles. Nevertheless, Government ought, by curtailing its expenditure, 
to try to do without these revenues. The Chinese, though they are not 
recarded by the English as a civilised people, are prepared to sustain any 
loss by stopping the import of opium into their country. They know that 
opium is committing quite a havoc among them; and they have therefore 
engaged themselves in two unsuccessful wars with the English. But the 
British Government of India, with all its boast of being a civilised Govern- 
ment, cannot sacrifice a farthing of its revenue in order to save its own 
subjects from the ruinous effects of intoxication. ‘The Chinese also petitioned 
Her Majesty the Queen of England several times on the subject, but 
without eff-ct. The conduct of the English towards the Chinese in this 
respect fills the mind with a feeling of hatred for them. | 


The opium trade of Government. 


41, The Som Prékdsh, of the 16th June, is glad to announce that 
The proposed enquiry into the Sir Steuart Bayley contemplates sending an 


B hs . - 
‘notapur disturbances. officer to. Benodpur to enquire into the cause 


of the disturbances which recently occurred there. Bus if the proposed 
enquiry be conducted in the way in which charges against Government 
officials are usually enquired into, it will be better not to hold any enquiry 
it all, The police should not be allowed to have anything to do with the 
‘nquiry, and no one should be prevented from giving evidence. Permission 
thould also be given to give evidence through pleaders. 
42. The Dainik-o-Samdchdr Chandrikd, of the 19th June, says that 
Government and the Civil Service, it is now a well understood fact that Govern- 
ae ment makes it a point to confer special rewards 
On those civilians who are rebuked by the High Court for their highhanded- 
ness, It is as if there is a feeling of rivalry and jealousy between the Govern- 


;u’and the High Court. Government is perhaps under the impression that 


“\t punished the civilians at the instance of the High Court, it would lose 
coe and people would not fear or respect the executive. The public must, 
‘vents, be made to see that Government does not care for the High Court. 
mething like this must be the policy of Government; and it is the writer's 


bie at 7 is because Government pursues this policy that the civilians as a 
a 


€ to assume unwarrantable liberties in their dealings with the 
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eople, Some time ago Mr. Luson had the papers of a case, tried by him 
brought back from the Judge’s court, whither the case had been taken m 
appeal, and inserted therein the name of a defendant whom he had Sentenced 
to be punished but whose name he had omitted to record. This was dealin 
with the records of acase in a way which in the case of a Surendranéth would 
have been punished with instant dismissal from the public service. But afte, 
committing so grave an Offience, and after receiving that severe rebuke from 
the High Court in the Meherpore case, Mr. Luson was considered fit to be sent 
to Jessore in a critical moment. And in Jessore Mr. Luson openly sided with 
the planters and indiscriminately sent the ryots to jail. In Jessore, in fact, 
Mr. Luson’s vagaries reached their climax to the extent, indeed, of Creating a 
sensation in this country andin England too. The authorities now felt that 
the matter had proceeded too far, and so they transferred the Joint-Macistratg 
but in transfer making the Goverament made Joint-Magistrate a Magistrate 
as if to make the Indian public feel that it cared very little for the High Court 
oreven the English Parliament. Surely, this is the right way of maintaining 
the prestige of the Civil Service, and that prestige will continue to be main- 
tained in this way, any amount of interpellation in the House of Commons 
and any amount of agitation by the National Congress notwithstanding. 


IITI—Lecis.attve. 


43, The Raisul Akhbari Murshedabad, of the 8th June, says that the 
: aa Hindus are clamouring for the elective 
Fan Cie enchise in the Legis principle in the Legislative Councils of India, 
but do they think that, with all their so-called 
enlightenment, they are yet fit to have the elective franchise conferred upon 
them? They are yet narrow-minded enough to oppose the Mahomedans in | 
the observance of their religious ceremonies, and they have in various other 
ways shown themselves wholly unfit to be entrusted with the privilege. 
44. The Swrabhi-o-Patdkd, of the 13th June, is glad to learn that 
__ Mr. Cotton has been appointed a member of 
odir Cotton in the Bengal Legislative the Bengal Legislative Council. Mr. Cotton is 
an independent man and a true friend of 
India. His popularity will, it is hoped, go on increasiag. © 
1V—Nartive States. | 


45. The Samaya, of the 13th June, says that Sir John Gorst know- 
of ingly made a false statement when he said in 
of ee cashmere questionin the House the House of Commons the other day that the 
majority of the people of Cashmere do not 
wish that their Maharaja should be reinstated, or that British interference 10 | 
the affairs of their country should cease. Is it not a fact that the people of 
Cashmere petitioned the Government of India for the reinstatement of the 
Maharaja? Does Sir John mean to deny the fact of. any such petition 
having been made? Sir John Gorst’s statement has astonished the. writer. — 

But it is no wonder after all that there should be among Lord Salisbury s 
fullowers nen like Sir John Gorst. : ose 
46. The Sanjtvani, of - 14th June, says hat eee gs - 

‘ : the very first commonly believed tha 

nn English. Government ! annexed the Cash- 
mere State, the Secretary of State and his Under-Secretary used to reply 
to questions on this subject in parliament by saying that.the State would be 
returned to the Maharaja as soon as good government was established therei0- 
These replies were no doubt dictated by the fear lest an open declaration 
of the real intention of Government in regard to Cashmere, at a time when 
popular feeling in connection with that state was running high should involve 
it in difficulties. And so now when that excitement is over Sir John Gors 
says, in reply to a question put to him in the House of Commons, that there 
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._ np reason to believe that the people of Cashmere aré at all ‘anxious for 

re ee-instatement of the Maharaja, or that they are opposed to the British 
‘on of the State. | 

a 00 i no good raking up old things, and the public would do well 

to understand once for all that in the case of Cashmere, Government has only. 


followed its old annexation policy. 
VI—MIsceLLANeEovs. 


47, The Sakés, of the 10th June, has the following :— 
The Moghul emperors of India, though foreigners and aliens in religion, 
- became in course of time naturalised in India, 
The Mussulman and the English gpd had therefore no interests of their own 
shanti colliding with those of. their subjects. They 
became, in fact, thoroughly Indian, and the weal and woe of their subjecta 
meant their own weal and woe. But the case is quite, different with the 
present rulers of India. India is only a dependency of theirs, and they 
occupy it not for the good of their subjects, but for the welfare of their own 
countrymen, with only this redeeming feature in their government that they 
do not grudge their subjects those privileges which do not in any way con- 
flict with the interests of the people of England. The English in India 
are at the best only foreigners, and the greatest concessions they can make 
to the people of India are prompted by nothing better than the kindness of 
a stranger, whilst the Moghuls looked upon their Indian subjects as their 
own kith and kin and entertained for them much and deeper feeling than 
kindness, namely, affection. India may see triumphal pillars like the Och- 
terlony Monument erected under English rule, but it will never see a 
mausoleum like the Tajmahal built by its English masters. India is for the 
English a place for high achievements and triumphal emblazonment; for the 
Moghul it was the place where he was born and where he died. No doubt 
the people of India knew of oppressions under the Moghul rule, which they have 
never experienced under their English rulers; and in this respect they may 
besaid to be better off now than they were under their Mussulman rulers. But, 
on the other hand, they enjoyed under the Mussulmans rulers privileges which 
they can never expect to enjoy under their English rulers. It is true 
that under the Moghuls, India had a tyrant like the Emperor Aurungzebe, 
but they had also a magnanimous emperor like the great Akbar. But the 
English rulers at Simla are all cast in the same mould, being neither very ill- 
disposed nor very well-disposed towards the Indian people. Under the Moghuls 
the people of India had their bright days and their dark nights but, under the 
Fnglish it is perpetual dusk with them, without either the gloom of night or 
the cheerful light of day. And they have grown sick of this state of thing. They 
therefore want to participate in their rulers’ joys as well as in their sorrows like 
their fellow subjects in England. They want Great Britain’s Empire in the East, 
tobe based on their love and not on the strength of the sword. But the 
English themselves are for substituting the bayonet for the love of their Indian 
subjects, and therein lies. the whole difference between the people of India-and 
their English rulers, All true Indians desire to make up this difference by 
converting their rulers to their own view of the matter, and if their rulers re- 
fuse to be so converted, the consequence will be none other than what history 
Incontrovertibly proves to be the: consequence of all such conflicts between the 
tuling power and the ruled, namely, bloodshed and the ultimate victory of the 
ruled over the ruler. That the English, Government ignores this great teaching 
of history in the case of India, is simply because Anglo-Indian officialdom 
os not let the people of England see that the people of India are now 
‘rong enough to make a stand against their Government If the 
Pritish public once got at the truth, that the power of the Indian people 
“Qotin the ill-developed condition in which Anglo-Indian officialdom 
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represents it to be, but is fully developed and perfectly organised, they would 
not for a moment refuse to grant the payers of the Indian people, but join 
hands with them in making England’s power in the East rest on the gure 
foundation of the love of their Indian fellow subjects rather than hold jt 
at the point of the sword. The Congress agency in England has been starteq 
with ‘the view of dispelling the ignorance of the British public on this point. 
and inaugurating a new era in India’s history, when its people will look 
upon their rulers, not as so many foreigners and aliens, but as belonging 
to themselves, and when England will in its turn find itself infused with 
& new vigour in governing this country. 
48. The Hindu Ranjikd, of 2 llth J “. eg ws oa report 
of a public meeting held at Rajshahye on th 
a eae Sth June last, in which the followiog ‘sihe. 
tions were adopted :— 

(1). That the curtailment of the Durga Puga holidays from twelya 
to four days will indirectly interfere with the religion of 
the Hindus. 

(2). That the meeting send up petitions to His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor and to His Excellency the Viceroy 
against the proposed curtailment of the Puja holidays, and 
that the British Indian Association, the Indian Association, 
and the local Rajshahye Sabha be requested to send up 
similar petitions. 

(3). That the meeting view with regret the action of the Legis- 
lature in exempting from the provisions of the Penal 
Code the killing of bulls consecrated at sradh ceremonies, 
and is of opinion that this will seriously interfere with 
the religious observances of the Hindus. ee 

(4). That the meeting take steps to induce the Legislature to 
inclade the killing of such bulls among offences punishable 
under the Penal Code. 

49. The Sahachar, of the 11th June, refers to several cases, and among 

The Congress and the officers of Others to that of Pundit Hridaya Narayan, 
Government. in which the police and certain EHuropean 
officers of Government are supposed to have shown hostility to the Congress 
movement, and remarks as follows :— 

Government should warn its officers against such conduct. The effect 
of this display of enmity to the Congress will be deplorable. Instead of 
showing hostility to that movement, Government and its officers should 
encourage it; for by doing so they can easily enlist the sympathies of the 
people in their favour. The remarks on the subject of the Congress move- 
ment made by the Reverend Mr, Taylor and Archdeacon Mitchell and 
Sir Henry Harrison at the last meeting of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian 
Association are then referred to and condemned. The police officers who are 
frequently asked to oppress people in the name of the Congress should bear 
in mind that they are bound to obey only the lawful orders of their superiors, 
and that their first duty is to keep the honour of the Maharani inviolate. — 
That is to say, they should refuse to obey any order of their superior 
officers which is of an illegal character. They should take care not 
to oppress any of their countrymen simply because he happens to 
a congressist. They should also bear in mind that whenever any 1 
act is done by order of a European officer, it is his native subordinates 
alone that are punished. Look atthe recent Durbhanga temple case. The 
temple was demolished by order of a European, but his native assistant, 
the Vice-Chairman of the Darbhanga Municipality, had to bear the respon- 
sibility. The writer concludes by warning all native officers of Government 
not to forget their duty to their country. 
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50, The Dainik-o-Samachdré Chandrité, of the 12th June, refers Dummossmcme 


ulbari in to the order of the Magistrate of Patna pto- 

nese pai ae hibiting the celebration of the car-festival at 
Phalbari, @ village in the district of Patna, and remarks as follows :—There 
gill this year be no celebration of the car-festival at Phulbari, a village m 
Patna, where the celebration has taken place from time immemorial. The 
closing of the celebration is due to the order of a Christian officer of Govern- 
ent, The heart of the Hindu cannot bear the anguish which has been caused 
iy the prohibition of the festival. But the Hindu must now bear anything 
fh everything; wounds are being inflicted upon him from every direction, 
hurting him in his dharma, in his Aarma (observances) and in his marma (heart). 

Fl, he Pratikdr, of the 18th June, says that the Government has 
really benefited the poor clerks of Berhampore 
drawing small salaries by allowing them to reside 
‘a the local barracks free of rent, and the clerks ought to be thankful to 
Government for this favour, 

The writer cannot help taking this opportunity of requesting Govern- 
ment to extend the same favour to the poor students of Berhampore, who 
have hitherto had to pay rent for the use of. rooms in the barracks. 

52. The Sudhakar, of the 13th June, says that a great majority of the 

The present condition of the Mahomedan community are under the erroneous 
Indian ‘Mussulmans and how to impression that the present degraded condition of 
—" that community can be improved only by their 
receiving special favours from Government. Itis true the Mahomedans are 
entitled to favours at the hands of Government to which no other Indian 
community can lay claim. But it would be foolish forthe Mahomedans to 
depend to any great extent on such favours, or to rely on the large promises 
of Government for the amelioration of their condition. Even if they can 
secure special privileges from Government, they should still note that any 
gop to which they may be raised by the hélp of Government cannot 

e 80 surely theirs as the one to which they may attain by dint of their 
own unaided exertions. It cannot be good for-the future of the Mahome- 
dan community that they should consider the assistance of Government so 
necessary to their advancement, although it cannot be denied that without 


The Berhampore Barracks. 


some help from Government it would be impossible for them, in their 


present condition, to take a single step forward. ‘The Hindus should also 
note in this connection that they are greatly mistaken in supposing that 
any improvement in the condition of the Mahomedans will be detrimental 
to their own interests. The Hindus and the Mahomedans are not two 
distinct peoples, but two classes or sub-divisions of the same people—two 
branches of the same tree—and any accession of strength to the one means an 
equal accession of strength to the other, and the decay of the one threatens 
the decay of the other. Theyarelike two sons of the same father; and 
does it not behove the stronger child to try to improve the condition of 
his weaker brother ? oe, 

53. The Surabhi-o-Patdkd, of the 18th June, takes the opportunity 
ek a _ afforded to it by the agitation now going on 
English and the Renn’? %f the ‘both in England and in India over Lord Cross’s 
al ‘Bill to discuss the proposals of colonial reform 
ade by the Indo-Chinoi Association of France. These roposals are 


rat liberal in character, and go to show how advanced the French 
People are in their notions of political reform. The French are in fact 
oy more advanced in this respect than the English. It is indeed difficult 
Wh; bglishmen to form an idea of the liberality of French political thought. 

subjects of the English Crown have to struggle hard to obtain com- 
y unimportant rights, the French often confer, unas ked, upon theirsub- 
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ples, far more important rights. To give some examples. The salaries 
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of the French Colonial Governors ‘are now paid by the people of the 
But as the latter have no voice in the selection of their Governors the 
Indo-Chinoi Association have proposed of their own accord that hencefor. 
ward the salaries of these Governors should be paid by the French people, 
Again in 1840 the Conseil Géneral of France was actually willing to make 
over the Government of the French Colonies to the people of those colonic, 
on condition of being paid a fixed amount as a tribute. While Englishme, 
tie up hands and feet which have learnt to do their work, and thus make 
them useless, the French do their best to make those children walk whose 
limbs are not fully developed for that purpose. 
54. The same paper admits that whatever advantages the people of 
‘The breach between Englishmen India now enjoy have been conferred on them 
and the natives of Indis. by their English masters. But for English 
education they could not have reached the stage of improvement which 
they now ont For all this they must ever remain indebted t 
English people. But it must, nevertheless, be observed that the people of 
India owe nothing to the Anglo-Indians of the present day. The English. 
men who did them most good have long since left the country, and 
good and noble Englishmen like them are now rarely to be met with, and 
the few good Englishmen who are still in the country deserve as much 
ratitude as the old race of noble Englishmen. The people of India now 
fook upon the ordinary Englishmen of the day as their enemies, and for this 
Englishmen themselves and not the people of India are to blame. The 
writer is therefore astonished to find the experienced and impartial 
editor of the Zndian Daily News newspaper holding the natives of this 
country responsible for this, According to him the Oongress move. 
ment is producing ill feeling between Englishmen and natives. The 
congressists point out the defects of the English administration in India 
and expose the shortcomings of the English officers and denounce the larger 
employment of Englishmen in the public service of the country, These 
acts of the congressists, it is said, are alienating the sympathies of the English 
from the people of India. It is, therefore, clear that, according to the 
editor of the Jndian Daily News, it is an offence to point out defects in 
the administration of the country, to take steps with the view of checking 
official oppression, and to ask for those rights which the sovereign has 
herself promised to grant. But the acceptance of this new code of 
political morality, promulgated in his dld age by the editor of the Jndis 
Datly News, is likely to transform the English administration of this 
country into a Nawabi regimé altogether. And does the editor think that 
that will be a desirable transformation for the English Government of this 
country to undergo? Fortunately for India, there are Englishmen who are 
not in favour of a Nawabi regimé, who desire to keep the English name 
unsullied, who would be glad to remove abuses in the administration, i 
abuses in it were pointed out to them, and who do not shrink from fulfilling 
their promise even at the sacrifice of their own interests. And it is because 
the number of such Englishmen is so small that a breach is growing Up 
between the two peoples. How can the people of India love the men who, 
by their opposition to the Ilbert Bill, shewed how their hearts burn with 
jealousy at the making of any concession, however small and unimportant, 
to the natives of this country ? os 7 
55. The drydvaria, of the 14th June, says that Government wil 
,, Military training for the people of surely have to rue its own action im gh 
—— ie holding military training from the people 
India, in case Russia invades the country. Russia has an army some 4) 
lakhs strong, and does the Government of India really mean to 807 thal 
it will oppose a Russian iuvasion with even one-half of the Russian a 
with only its standing army consisting of not more than a few thousands 
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trained sodiers? The British Governm , 
of the Czar only by taking its Todian Seas ue’ India from the clutches 
siding & thorough military training for them. 0 is confidence, and pro- 
56. Referring to the Pioneer's publication of the pri | 
the Pioneer and the National the Congress age ts in Sih pe letter, from 
—. "ane gents in England to the suppor- 
rs of the movement ppor 
ing funds, and the Pioneer's own remarks th in this country. demand- 
14th June, asks—Is the Psoneer ‘still t b ereon, the Bangabdst, of the 
Congress movement? Perhaps the con o be regarded as an enemy of the 
‘he affirmative. But speaking for hi gressist Babus will yet answer in 
to the Congress in this action of the - the writer can see no enmity 
published, would not probably have b %oneer's. The private letter, if not 
Babus here. But the st been much heeded b the thou, 
bere. | roke which the Pioneer h y the thoughtless 
pen will certainly rouse them by its pot Pioneer has given them with its 
| the coffers of the Congress agency 1 poignancy, and money will flow int 
outflow of its hard-earned mone {= ngland. India may fare badly for this 
if the Pioncer’s will make se teas there can be no doubt that this allen 
Congress movement itself flourish a overflow, and th 
what the Pioneer wants. - Tt we ay it never did before. And this is ex tly 
rith India’s money. But te 9 . * enrich some of its own countr 4 
them to their senses. The ladian: the Pioneer's exposure of them yet bri “ 
vu i spend their money sy a hig axon poor, and it is canine 
thought of themsel : way. It is ti ee 
| heart in the coments ye professions, for it is clear crane ng 
oF Wie shaes tee is is not the time to make a fuss re hi : 
Indi paper says that the English have retained i rg 
ndia and the English trade. the Indian Empire solely for c pl a He ge of 
( r “a 
sing the people of India when aps and they cannot therefore eae pur 
a of India are often oo7 oemnenel eye g theirs is in a. 
eceived at the hands of the mplain of injustice and oe 
and military officers, but e Anglo-Indian merch ip” et 
aaeeme , but they are foolish ants, planters, and civil 
sion is incidental to all G oolish enough not tosee that such 
ally bad torenas f overnments, and does not mean seri ars "What 
ot English manuf y or the people of India is English ious harm. What 
to cl tay a ure. The real oppressors of h commerce and goods 
overnors, Manch of India are not its Engli 
lelividesl there 2 F ester cloth-merchanjs. An indivi s English 
official, but ell oubt suffers oppression at the tes ividual here or an 
me pcan apten pod we trade is the. thing. that se vlord this or that 
i fa fone ake anal verte —" 
Solidi amachér Chandrika, of the 15th Ju 
—=— their petition to Parliament, th Orisse 1 om 
heads of mills, manufactori Association have asked for a “ne rissa People’s 
a Eirinese duly bi i Ag doi &c., in India to Nasi i “ 
¢ of civilians but red. This law will have applicati oo 3 
ie Eide Arenal ut also in the case of other Briti pplication not only in the 
oglish are a natic are! Perhaps the Association has forgo ow deluded 
trating nation of merchants, and hat ion has forgotten that the 
g purposes. EB , and have come out to thi 
Ment. officer verybody knows that it is unlawfu is country for 
deverthless htc al — in a tea or in an “indigo pote o Sere 
; ‘peas that even Sir peer Bi nen officers have such shoes eg ia 
mour seem ey was once concerned in i ee 
hg foundation for it Wh ean wae Shee te Shes untae ~— 
SoS Sey all Se ies oe 
; , ti tat secrets onda 
SA ER eee 
cing ever out, and there will ce mad tere jana. hope of: (ase 
o remedy even if they be out. For 
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Government will do nothing which may affect the acquisition of Wealth b 
Englishmen, So the petition to Parliament will produce no effect, 7, 
is like the petition of the fish to the fisherman for redress. 
59. Datnik-o-Sémdchar Chandrika, of the 12th June, refers to yf, 
Mr. Goschen’s charge against the a Goschen’s statement charging a Bengali Con. 
Indian Congressists. gressist with having kept up a treasonable gg. 
respondence with the Irish Fenians, and remarks as follows :— 
Mr. Goschen ought to have known that an Indian Babu, iho ;, 
a hero only in speech-making, cannot possibly join the Irish Fenians, even jf 
he be beside himself in the intoxication of the Congress movement, Th 
Fenians possess boundless courage ; they do not care for their lives, and their 
feeling of enmity to the English is like a burning fire that is never quenched. 
They have left their country and they live their lives under the sole incentiyg 
of the desire to be revenged. The are busy dealing with dynamite. No Indian, 
however excited by the congress movement, is capable of joining their ranks 
or can have the courage or inclination to do so. There can also be no 
comparison between the Congressists and the Irish home rule party, The 
Trish leaders do not fear death and are ready to sacrifice their lives. But there 
are no men of their stamp and there cannot be men of their stamp among 
the Indian Congressists. And Mr. Goschen should have known this. Besides, 
as the Irish party is under the leadership of Mr. Parnell and the Congress party 
is under the leadership of Mr. Hume, there can be no comparison between 
them. Mr. Goschen should have known this too. The writer is at a loss to 
see what led Mr. Goschen to charge the heroes of the Congress with having 
Fenian connections. 
60. The Dainik-o-Sdmachér Chandrika, of the 19th June, says that 
The Kol cussion. the following points are incontrovertibly 
OR established by the Hglishman’s special cor- 
respondent’s letter, giving the details of a fresh disturbance in Chota Nag- 
pore :— 
(1).—The missionaries and their work are not liked by the Kols. 
(2).—Owing to the insubordination of their convert ryots, the 
zemindars, as a class, are inimically disposed towards the 
| missionaries. 
(3).—The Pioneer’s conjecture that the missionaries were at the 
——, of the disturbances in Chota Nagpore is well 
founded. 


(4),.—The missionaries of Chota Nagpore go about with loaded fire 
arms. 
Missionaries of this description should not be allowed to go to aly 
part of the country, and particularly to Chota Nagpore and the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs. It is quite inexplicable why these missionaries should force 
themselves upon people who do not like their Christian teachings. The 
head missionary should have taken the timely warning given to his subordie 
nates by the Kol zemindar. Follower of Christ as he is, he had no business 
to come again into the village armed with two muskets and a pistol after 
receiving that threat. The fight that ensued was worthy of a Christisa 
missionary indeed! Followers of Christ, presumed to be civilised, peaceful and 
far-sighted, fighting, musket in hand, with the uncivilised, uneducated, and 
reckless Kols of Chota Nagpore! It is for the Lieutenant-Governor 4 “ 
which was the offending party—the followers of Christ or the barbarous Kols 
And both His Honour and His Excellency the Viceroy should be careful t0 
note what such disturbances in the country of an uncivilised and easily excited, 
people, may lead to. And considering the serious consequences that om 
follow, they should take immediate steps to remove the cause of the threaten? 


danger. The missionaries are working mischief everywhere, particularly . 
Chota Nagpore. 


@ 
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Unrya Papnrrs. 
61. The Uriya and Ndvasamvdd, of the 28th May, is sorry to notice 
that in spite of the Government resolution in 
Non-compliance with a Government hig fayour, the Deputy Inspector of Schoole, 
resolution a Balasore, has not been made a member of the 
Balasore District Board, or of the Local Boards under it. | 

69. The same paper has been informed that Her Majesty the Queen 
intends to abdicate her throne in favor of His 
The rumoured abdication of the Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. The 
Queen. writer does not like the idea. He would like 
to see Her Majesty adorn the throne of England as long as it pleases 

Heaven to spare her life. ce eles 
63. After alluding to the Government circular prohibiting its officers 
ne er ee to join any political movement, the same 
wa, aper goes on fo point out that some Govern- 
ment officers do join the Balasore National Society, which is a political 
association, whilst others are editors or printers of some political journals 
‘1 Orissa. The writer requests Government todefine what is meant by a 


Government officer within the meaning of the above circular, and to state 


whether Municipal Commissioners and members of District Boards should 
be looked upon as such officers. 
64, The Dipaka, of the 3lst May, is unable to understand the policy 
7 of Government, which has induced it to survey 
ee those estates or peshkashi mehals of Orissa 
that have been permanently settled. It therefore suspects that Government 
entertains the intention of resettling those estates in opposition to the terms 
of the conventions subsisting between it and the owners of those estates. 
65. The Uthaldtpikd, of the 31st May, and the Samvddudhiké, of the 
iil 29th May, highly approve of the inter-school 
ig aa rules that have been issued in a late issue 
of the Calcutta Gazette, and hope to see them introduced into the vernacular 
schools of Orissa. 
66. The same papers highly appreciate the concession made by 
al cote Governm:nt to the demands of the Balasore 
0 Munsils of Balasore and Pari. “National Society, by conferring upon the Mun- 
siffs of Balasore and Pari the powers of a District Judge under section 26 of 
Act VII of 1889 (the Succession Oertificate Act), and suggest that similar 
powers should be given to the Munsiff of Jajpur. 
Assam PAPERS. 
67. The Silchar, of the = J a, has that, as watt R. ©. Dutt’s 
ee istory of India contains much writing against 
nO. Dutt’s Wistory of Indi, + ‘Ffindu religion, it ought to be Pon 
from the list of text-books prepared for the Assam schools. Tne Middle 
Vernacular and the Minor Scholarship examination classes will be opened 
in the month of June, so the book should be excluded from the list of text- 
books without delay. Babu Navakisor, Deputy Inspector of Schools, is 
asked to write to the Director of Public Instruction on the subject of the book. 
68. The same paper says that the substitution of the new form of 
ee accounts in place of the old orthodox one in 
fusio revenue Collections in Cachar has resulted in con- 
D. 


jearticular sum which a mohurrir has collected from a mirasdar has been 
Pontted in the treasury, and as the challans are now destroyed after two years, 


. . Is absolutely no means of detecting account errors, frauds, &c. Reference 


4 én made to remoured defalcations in the sudder tehsil, aud it is remarked 
at an incident like that is not at all impossible in that tehsil. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 
Bengali Transtator. 
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The 21st June 1890. 
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Under the present system there is no means of ascertaining whether - 
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